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IN LONDON. 





century Oliver Goldsmith’s delightful novel, 


The Vicar of Wakefield, returns to the stage, and this | 


simultaneously at two theatres. The first dramatisation 
of this story took place in 1819, and was in verse. Its 
author was Thomas Dibdin; it was given with much 
success at the Surrey Theatre, and was afterwards 
altered for production at the Haymarket in 1823. 
Versions better known now-a-days were those of Mr. 
Tom Taylor and Mr. Sterling Coyne respectively, 
which were given at the New Strand and Haymarket 
respectively in 1850, when the rivalry gave occa- 
sion for some hard words on either side. The 
two casts are, perhaps, worth recording. At the 
Strand there were seen:—Dr. Primrose, William 
Farren ; Moses, William Farren, jun.; Burchell, 
Diddear; Squire Thornhill, Norton; Frank, the Chap- 
lain, W. Shalders; Ephraim Jenkinson, Henry Farren ; 
Mrs. Primrose, Mrs. Glover; Olivia, Mrs. Stirling ; 
Sophia, Miss Adams; and Miss Skeggs, Mrs. Leigh 
Murray. At the Haymarket:—Webster as Doctor 
Primrose ; G. Vandenhoff, Squire Thornhill; Stuart, 
Burchell; Buckstone, Moses; Howe, Ephraim Jenkin- 
son; Salby, Rogers; Clark and James Bland in the 
smaller characters; Mrs. Keeley as Mrs. Primrose ; 
Miss Reynolds, Olivia; Mrs. L. 8. Buckingham, Sophia ; 
Miss P. Horton, Lady Blarney; and Mrs. Fitzwilliam 
as Caroline Skeggs. The former proved by far the 
more successful, and it is the one now chosen for revival 
at the Aquarium as a sort of bid against Mr. Hare’s 
experiment at the Court Theatre. 

No two pieces could be more opposed in spirit and 
tone and purpose than are those developed from the 
same material by Mr. Wills and by the author, 
or it may be authors, of the Aquarium play. 
The one is the work of a poet—sympathetic, 
tender, touching, and full of charm for those 
who love Goldsmith’s characters. The other is 
the work of the ingenious literary mechanic, contrived 
so as to compress the utmost possible amount of the 
actual material of the novel into the stipulated number 
of scenes of the play. At the Court Theatre compara- 
tively little of Goldsmith’s language is employed, and 
yet each one of the dramatis persone speaks exactly as 
we could fancy him speaking under the special circum- 
stances here chosen for illustration. At the Aquarium 
a large proportion of the author’s very sentences are 
skilfully inserted in the dialogue; but though 
they are for the most part admirably spoken by 
by the artists engaged, they rarely succeed in pro- 
ducing the effect for which we listen. The one is like 
a portrait by a great painter, not absolutely correct 
by rule of thumb, but instinct with the individual 
and personal life of its subject. The other is like 
a photograph, undeniably exact, but yet absolutely 
wanting in the expression by which the resemblance 
should be emphasised. Both plays would be well worth 
seeing, if it were only for the interest attaching to the 
varied art of their representation; but Mr. Wills’ piece 
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as placed on the stage by Mr. Hare is one which appeals 


| with a voice that cannot be resisted to all who love the 
| pathos of perfect stage-poetry, and who can appreciate 


| the exquisite tenderness and dainty colouring of the 
FTER an absence of more than a quarter of a | 


most charming series of pastoral pictures which has been 
seen since the days of L’Ami Fritz. Olivia, as Mr. 
Wills calls his piece, has no great dramatic strength 
apart from the manner in which it is here played by the 
principal performers; and indeed its author makes 
every effort to subdue its tone to the whisper. He will 
not let us have our laugh at Moses; we are only to 
smile. The green spectacles disappear. Only the 
vaguest hint is vouchsafed of the existence of a Miss 
Skeggs. Ephraim Jenkinson isno more. The family 
of the worthy Vicar is indeed made a great deal more 
refined, according to current notions of refinement, 
than Goldsmith intended them to be; and it would be 
impossible to imagine a game of hunt-the-slipper 
carried on by these young ladies in vicarage parlour. 
Mrs. Primrose, good soul, is changed beyond recogni- 
tion; she might be a schoolmistress instead of the dear, 
fussy, silly, vulgar-minded, good-hearted housewife, 
whose only idea for her daughters’ future lies in 
the direction of fashionable marriage, whose heart 
is in her housekeeping, and whose pride is her 
gooseberry wine. We could not imagine this Dr. Prim- 
rose cracking a joke, nor could we fancy that this Olivia 
could ever be a saucy damsel with a tongue whose wit 
out-ran its discretion. We do not complain of all this; 
we only note it as an inevitable result of Mr. Wills’ 
method of treatment. Like the painter who will 
employ the different shades of only one colour in his 
picture, Mr. Wills has avoided every phase but one of 
the story; he gives us its sad side and makes everything 
hinge upon Olivia’s flight and humiliation. The ruin 
of the family is only used as an incident of the plot, 
and the Vicar learns that he need not leave Wakefield 
even before he has finished packing up his well-loved 
treasures. The tale, as told in the four scenes, may 
readily be sketched from the descriptions ef the successive 
acts. Act I. is “ The Vicarage Garden: the Silver Wed- 
ding” ; Act II., “ The Vicarage Parlour : a lamb upon the 
road ;” Act IIT., “ The Dragon Inn”; Act IV., “ Home 
again.” There is the whole of the simple story. The 
happy rustic home ; the storm that breaks ever it; the 
clearing of the sky, and the sunshine at last. Nothing 
would be gained by an examination of the particulars 
in which Mr. Wills has altered Goldsmith, of the sub- 
stitution of one agent for another, of the occasional 
change of motive, and the marked modification of 
certain prominent characters. The result of the whole 
process isa delightful idyl, written in thoroughly appro- 
priate language, and possessed of sufficiently strong 
domestic interest to compensate for its absence of 
strong dramatic plot. Whether for a general audience 
the sorrow may not appear somewhat long-drawn-out, 
unrelieved as it is by the humour with which Goldsmith 
lighted it up, may be doubted ; and this consideration 
may suggest that Olivia might judiciously have been 
confined within the limits of, at most, three 
acts. As it is the second and third acts consti- 
tute the most effective portion of the play. The 
acting is throughout admirable; and if the chief rdles 
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seem some of them pitched in a somewhat low key, 
the reason and excuse for this have been indicated. 
The graver side of Dr.‘WPrimrose’s character could 
scarcely be ‘more impressively suggested than it is by 
Mr. Hermann Vezin; and much of this excellent 
actor’s prevailing hardness of tone melted away in his 
delineation of the father’s grief and passing rage, and 
characteristically-ready forgiveness of his disobedient 
child. Miss Ellen Terry is such an Olivia as could 
not elsewhere be found. She is able to lay bare the 
very recesses of a woman’s heart, and her acting, 
while it makes our hearts burn with excitement as she 
repels the advances of her betrayer, moves us to 
tears or to the choking suffocation which means more 
than tears, as she bids farewell to her unconscious 
relations before she leaves them for her lover’s sake. 
Miss Terry has been sometimes little more than pictu- 
resque ; here her command of pure womanly emotion 
rises to a height which even she has not before reached. 
By Mr. Archer as Burchell, Mr. Cathcart and Mr. 
Denison, Mrs. Murray and Miss Kate Aubrey, the tone 
of the representation is sustained with the perfect 
finish which marks the whole performance ; and Mr. 
Terriss as Thornhill executes a singularly difficult task 
with remarkable skill. It is needless to say that under 
Mr. Hare the piece is mounted with every effect that 
good taste and artistic feeling can secure; and the effort 
on the part of all concerned is one of which they and 
we may well feel proud. 


In a very different fashion the performance at the 
Aquarium of the old version makes its mark. Mr. 
Farren makes a genial Vicar, showing more pathos 
than he has generally received credit for; and Mrs. 
Stirling gives us a Mrs. Primrose instinct with the 
true meaning of Goldsmith’s portrait. A thousand 
touches of art and nature here combine to realise for 
us a delightfully true character. The ballad of “The 
Fine old English Gentleman,” the scenes at the fair, 
the famous picture of Moses’ preparation for his adven- 
ture, the scene at the prison—all these features receive 
full justice, and prove attractive, even though they do 
not result in a symmetrical play. The Olivia here has 
little chance compared to that afforded to Mr. Wills’ 
heroine; but Miss Litton’s graceful presence and 
winning manner do for her all that can be required. 
Other réles fall to the share of Messrs. Day, Edgar, 
Conway, Fawn, and Emery, Miss Adams, Miss Miller, 
and Miss Challis, with more or less satisfactory results ; 
and the whole performance has a swing and animation 
which are sufficient to win for it a decided success, 


The Royal Italian Opera-season commenced last 
night with a representation of Un Ballo in Maschera, 
one of the most powerful and at the same time one of 
the gloomiest among the works of Verdi. The per- 
formance was not the best which has been given at the 
Royal Italian Opera. The absence of a competent 
“dramatic” prima donna was felt, and the lady who 
essayed the part of Amalia was physically unable 
to do justice to the music, although from long 
experience she was able to comply with recognised 
traditions. She sang conscientiously, but her voice no 
longer possesses freshness or charm. Mdlle. Ghiotti 
replaced Madame Scalchi in the character of Ulrica. 
She did her best, and was perfect in the music, but her 
low notes lacked sonority, and her high notes were not 
agreeable. Mdlle. Smeroschi was the page, Oscar, a 
part which Mdlle. Bianchi has almost made her own. 
In the two sprightly songs Mdlle. Smeroschi was suc- 
cessful, and in the concerted music the fine quality of 
her voice was apparent, but on several occasions she sang 
out oftune. Signor Graziani, as Renato, sang splendidly, 
and in mezza-voce singing his voice was as delightful 
as ever. Signor Gayarre resumed the character of 


Riccardo, in which he is not seen to the best advantage. 





He sang like a thorough artist, so far as phrasing and 
articulation are concerned, but his tendency to force his 


_ Voice when singing high notes frequently resulted in the 


production of an unpleasing quality of tone. On most 
occasions, however, his vocalisation was marked by 
the excellent qualities which have led to his 
success in England and _ elsewhere, and _ he 
obtained well-merited applause. The minor cha- 
racters were efficiently filled, the dances in the 
superb scene of the masked ball were cleverly executed, 
the mise-en-scéne was worthy of the occasion, and 
Signor Vianesi conducted with remarkable, ability and 
zeal, Mdlle. Emma Sardoa is announced to make her 
début to-morrow in La Sonnambula, but we have 
reason to believe that she is unlikely to appear, having 
caught a severe cold in the journey hither from Malta. 
On Saturday next Mdlle. Zaré Thalberg will make her 
rentrée as Zerlina in Fra Diavolo, and will be heartily * 
welcomed. 

The Carl Rosa opera season at the Adelphi will close 
on Saturday next. No novelties have been produced 
since our last notice. In The Flying Dutchman My. 
Ludwig made-a great and genuine success. Maritana 
was performed with a poor cast. The Marriage of 
Figaro was produced on Thursday last with great 
success. The cast was not equal to that of three years 
back, and Miss Gaylord, Mdlle. Fechter, Mr. Ludwig, 
and Mr. Celli are hardly fit substitutes for Madame 
Rose Hersee, Miss Yorke, Signor Campobello, and Mr. 
Santley; but the general execution of Mozart’s charm- 
ing work was thoroughly good, and exhibited the Carl 
Rosa company to the best advantage. On Monday 
next the company will commence a short season at 
Manchester, en route for other places. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 





NHE success achieved by Mr. Barry Sullivan during 
his recent visit to Glasgow has led to a return 

visit, which commenced on Monday evening, and rein- 
troduced us to the accomplished tragedian as Macbeth. 
The performance was stamped with characteristic 
dignity, precision, and vocal grace which so eminently 
distinguish all Mr. Sullivan’s impersonations, and 
pleasantly make us blind for the nonce to that self- 
consciousness which is the only drawback to his acting. 
Last evening he appeared as Evelyn, Lord Lytton’s 
play being revived in Glasgow for the first time these 
sixteen years. “It is good,” says the Herald, “that 
really capable acting is not its own or its only reward, 
and that the classical drama has not been quite 
banished the theatre by such a comedy as Pink 
Dominos, after which, indeed, Shakspere comes as a 
wholesome purifier. What an immeasurable gulf lies 
between ‘the Criterion success’ and Macbeth, the play 
of last evening—the one attracting only by its un- 
cleanly suggestiveness, and the other a noble sermon, 
which reveals the terrible unrest of a guilty conscience 
and moves every -+heart. Mr. Sullivan, of course, 
assumed the nom-réle. We have all seen him in the 
character before, and see him every time with perfect 
satisfaction. It is not a faultless performance, taken in 
detail, but it isa good solid work viewed as a whole.” 
“ Mr. Sullivan’s,” says the News, “is not by any means a 
perfect Macbeth. The part is pitched in too high and 
changeable a key for his measured and sonorous elocu- 
tion, and demands a power of concentrated vehemence 
which he does not always disclose. Still it was a 
satisfactory though unequal performance, not infre- 
quently rising into sublimity of acting, and from first 
to last evoked unstinted applause. The company 
supporting Mr. Sullivan was exceptionally strong. 
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Turning to Edinburgh, we find that on Monday night 
Miss Eloise Juno, after an absence of nearly a year, 
commenced an engagement at the South Side Theatre, 
Edinburgh, as Jeanie Deans. The Scotsman remarks that 
as compared with some others who have undertaken the 
part this actress has a decided advantage in being able 
to speak the Scotch dialect like one to the manner born. 
Her personation of the character gives full emphasis to 
its self-forgetting affection and simple earnestness ; 
tends, indeed, we should say, to over-accentuate the 
simplicity; but, on the whole, commends itself by a 
certain sympathetic heartiness and a catching air of 
sincerity. If the pleading, tearful tone strikes the ear 
with a sense of monotony, who can deny to the repre- 
sentative of so sorely tried a heroine the right to be 
pathetic, more particularly when the pathos has a 
rather genuine sort of ring? Mr. Arthur Garner’s 
Stolen Kisses company was still at the Princess’s 
Theatre in the same city; and, however far-fetched 
some of the incidents in the drama may be, there can 
be no doubt of the interest attaching to the performance. 
Mr. Garner continues to give a manly and unaffected 
representation of the old acrobat. The audience on 
Monday night was very large. The Birmingham 
critics have high praise for Mr. Gilbert’s Engaged, 
which was played at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre in 
that town on Monday night by Mr. Bruce’s company. 
The Birmingham Daily Gazette, describes it as a 
skilful satire, interwoven with extravagant burlesque, 
comedy, and farce; a medley which could have ema- 
nated from no pen save that of its versatile author. 
“A direct and pungent satire,” adds the paper, “is 
conveyed in each character.” The Post says :—“ The 
cool cynicism and perfect candour which the characters 
display, the brilliant dialogue and the .caustic wit, 
make Engaged not only a most original but irresis- 
tibly humorous comedy, which receives the heartiest 
laughter and applause. The work is in all ways worthy 
of Mr. Gilbert’s skill and fame.” On Monday 
evening Miss Helen Barry commenced a twelve 
nights’ engagement at Brighton in Led Astray. 
The theatre in the previous week was occupied 
by Mr. Charles Dillon, who played Hamlet, Othello, 
King Lear, Richelieu, Shylock and Belphegor. “In 
each character, save, perhaps, that of Hamlet, of which 
he was hardly a realistic exponent, though he gave a 
well-studied and admirably sustained reading, he ap- 
peared,” says the Brighton Examiner, “to marked 
advantage. Belphegor is, perhaps, Mr. Dillon’s most 
finished effort, but he was excellent in Richelieu, and as 
a tragedian he deserves a foremost place among the actors 
of the present day.” This week Miss Wallis is playing at 
Manchester, the Henry VIII. company at the Theatre 
Royal, Bristol, Mr. Pitt’s company at Nottingham, 
Mdlle. Beatrice at South Shields, Mr. Craven Robert- 
son’s company at Sheffield, and Mr. Wybert Reeve at 
Preston. Mr. and Mrs. Billington’s engagement at 
Manchester last week, it should be added, proved 
very successful. They appeared in Rough and 
Ready. In the words of the Manchester Examiner, 
Mr. Billington’s Mark Musgrave has an established 
reputation as a capital piece of acting, and in the 
part of Mrs. Valentine Mrs. Billington has excellent 
scope for the display of her undoubted abilities.” 


Recently a well-written and amusing one-act piece, 


from the pen of Mr. Harold Lee, was produced at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, under the title of On 
the Indian Ocean. Miss Wallis, whose appearance at 
Manchester on Monday night has already been re- 
corded, will not soon be forgotten by the playgoers 
of Belfast, where she fulfilled an engagement last 
week. “Her Lady Teazle,” writes the critic of the 
News Letter, “was delicately finished in its humour, 
and was full of the most agreeable light and shade. 
Miss Wallis looked like a picture—a most beautiful 
picture—by Sir Joshua Reynolds, stepping out from its 





frame; and her acting was most naturally artificial. 
The seeming paradox will, we trust, be intelligible. 
The courtesies of the pe were gone through most 
daintily, every motion being refined. But in the acting 
of the celebrated screen scene far more than these super- 
ficial points that tended to make the part so agreeable 
to the audience were to be noticed. The manner in 
which Lady Teazle looked towards her husband during 
the revelation was, perhaps, the most perfect touch of 
the entire play. It expressed more of her nature than 
all the dialogue put into her mouth, and prepared the 
audience for the subsequent speech of contrition.” 





IN PARIS. 





HE success of M. Alexandre Dumas’ adaptation of 

his father’s romance of Joseph Balsamo seems to 

have invested other pieces from the same pen with new 
interest, and Monsieur Alphonse now holds the place 
of honour in the affiches of the Gymnase. It would be 
unnecessary to enter into a minute description of this 
play, for as recently as the summer of 1875 it was 
played in English by Mdlle. Beatrice’s company at the 
Globe Theatre, London, and since then has always been 
included in the repertory for her provincial tours. 
Monsieur Alphonse has been objected to on the ground 
that it raises a question which, in the interests of 
morality, ought never to be discussed on the stage. The 
Alphonse referred to, an accomplished libertine, has, 
in order to win the hand of a wealthy widow of ple- 
beian origin, deserted a girl whom he has seduced. The 
latter, after giving birth to a child, becomes the wife of 
M. Montaiglin, a high-minded naval officer, without 
acquainting him with her past history, and in course of 
time finds Alphonse under her husband’s roof in the 
character of an honoured guest. Rather than reveal 
her secret she endures his presence in the house, but 
eventually the truth is made known through the agency 
of Madame Guichard, and M. Montaiglin, instead of 
spurning his wife, as an English audience would expect 
him to do, at once and heartily forgives her. Is it right 
that such a story should be told in a theatre ? it is asked. 
Many estimable and thoughtful persons have answered 
this question in the negative, and there can be no doubt 
that a good deal might be said in support of their 
opinion. But, assuming that a dramatist is fairly at 
liberty to take such a subject, Monsiewr Alphonse 
must be regarded as void of offence. The most 
dangerous situations in the play are treated with con- 
siderable art and delicacy; no attempt is made to 
excite anything like a spurious sympathy for the 
libertine, and the magnanimous conduct of the hus- 
band is simply the outcome of deep affection and a 
high sense of duty. Moreover, the interest of the play 
depends less upon the painful position of Madame 
Montaiglin than on her suppressed tenderness for her 
unacknowledged child, a very little girl, who makes a 
conspicuous figure in the action. In this respect, as in 
the vigour of the writing, Monsieur Alphonse 
bears some resemblance to one of the finest of 
Voltaire’s tragedies, Mérope.- The revival at the 
Gymnase is completely successful. M. Pujol and 
M. Frédéric Achard, as before, respectively play the 
husband and the libertine. The former is an admirable 
impersonation ; the high-minded naval officer, with 
his chivalrous devotion to his wife, his simple dignity 
and force of character, seems to stand before us in 
propria persona. Equally good, as far as it goes, is 
M. Achard’s acting in the eminently ungrateful part of 
Alphonse. For Madame Montaiglin, of course, we 
have the pathetic and womanly Madame Fromentin, 
and as Madame Guichard—the character so effectively 
played in England by Miss Charlotte Saunders—- 
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Madame Susanne Lagier displays the force without the 
obtrusive vulgarity which its first representative, 
Malle. Alphonsine, unfortunately thought necessary. 

Some time ago, M. Latouche, so well known to the 
frequenters of the Gaité, the Porte Saint Martin, the 
Ambigu, the Chatelet, and the Historique theatres as 
an efficient actor of péres nobles and tractres, came to 
the conclusion that he had mistaken his vocation, that 
nature had intended him for a dramatic author. In 
this he may be right ; but if we are to judge from his 
first production the less time he gives to play-writing 
the better it will be for himself and his audiences. We 
refer to L’Aventurier, a drama in five acts and six 
tableaux, brought out last week at the Chateau d’Eau. 
From the programme we learn that in the composition 
of this work he had the assistance of M. Louis Tellier, 
now dead. The defects of L’Aventurier are 
so glaring that one cannot but wonder at_ its 
being even read to the end by the manager. Like 
many actors who try their hands in this branch of 
literature, the author cannot resist the temptation to 
borrow situations and cowps and turns of expression 
from plays in which he has appeared, and the conse- 
quence is that while constructed with some skill his 
drama bears more than a merely conventional aspect. 
The scene is laid at the court of Philip IV. of Spain, 
and poetical justice is again done to a particularly 
unmitigated villain. To point out the anachronisms 
and other errors into which the actor-author falls 
would be a waste of time, but it may be stated 
on this head that he gives the Spanish court a number 
of gandins and makes Spanish lords drink cham- 
pagne. Sometimes the dialogue is original, as may 
be inferred from the fact that such expressions as 
*“ rayons de lumiére qui se retournent vers le passé pour 
Veclairer,” “vents de la mort qui fauchent toute une 
famille,” “fleurs de beauté qui franchissent le seuil 
d’un palais,” will at once suffice to show. In’ effect, 
DT’ Aventurier, though represented by the efficient com- 
pany engaged at the theatre, was received from almost 
the first scene with shouts of laughter—laughter even 
' greater, perhaps, than that evoked at the Théatre du 
Palais Royal by the most diverting of M. Gondinet’s 
comedies, 








IN BERLIN. 





HE fate of Herr Grosse’s Tiberius, which we 
noticed pretty fully last week, is no uncommon 

one in the subsidised theatres of Germany. The succes 
@estime which it attained on its first performance at 
the hands of a cultivated audience, seeking instruction 
as well as amusement at the theatre, is that kind of 
success which seals the fate of a play. The second 
performance attracted but a thin audience, and in all 
probability Tiberius will not see the footlights again. 
What would an English company think of getting up a 
five-act tragedy for two performances? German actors 
think nothing of it, especially in theatres like the 
Royal Playhouse, where the change of programme is 
very frequent, and the same piece is rarely played on 
two consecutive evenings. In spite of constant 
practice, however, the human memory has limits, 
and the voice of the prompter is audible in the 
German theatres to an extent that surprises 
an English visitor. Fraiilein Haverland, of the 
Dresden Court Theatre, is now playing at the 
Royal Playhouse with a view to an engagement. This 
lady is not quite a stranger to Berlin, having fulfilled 
a very successful engagement at the National Theater 
some time ago. On the 22nd ult. she opened a short 
series of performances at the Royal Playhouse in the 
title part of Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. An im- 





posing figure and a sympathetic voice at once impress 
one favourably with respect to Fraiilein Haverland, and 
it soon becomes evident that she has had considerable 
stage experience, and possesses unquestionable his- 
trionic skill; but she lacks the higher attributes 
of soul, and her movements are deficient in that 
nobility which becomes the daughter of Aga- 
memnon. It would require a Sarah Bernhardt to 
worthily impersonate this Greek heroine. Fraiilein 
Haverland, however, if not the Iphigenia of the poet, 
gave a very interesting performance, and was warmly 
applauded. The Orestes of Herr Ludwig was a dull, 
solemn piece of acting, and the Pylades of Herr Goritz 
left much to be desired. True it is that these ancient 
Greek heroes make sad demands upon the modern 
actor. Fraulein Haverland’s second part was the 
Scottish Queen in Schiller’s Maria Stuart. In this 
she was, on the whole, more satisfactory than in 
Iphigenia, but she lacked queenly dignity, being too 
familiar with Mortimer, and too loud and violent with 
Burleigh. Her declamation was, however, exceedingly 
effective, and she expressed with much power the 
various conflicting emotions undergone by the queen in 
the third act, and if the actress were as eloquent in 
gesture, glance, and play of feature as she is in the 
speech, her Mary Stuart would be a performance of 
great merit; but Fraulein Haverland pays little atten- 
tion to these refinements of histrionic art, and places 
her reliance almost solely upon her declamation. 

At the Residenz Theatre, Wilde Ehen, a German 
version of a play of M. Edouard Pailleron, which was 
first produced there last August, has been revived to 
give the star-actor, Herr Theodor Lobe, an opportunity 
of appearing as the cynical philosopher, Herr Ernest, 
a part which he elaborates with great skill. We need 
not enter into the plot of the piece, which was fully 
described in our issue of the 28th of August last. 
Herr Lobe has also appeared with great success as 
Langenau in Herr Paul Lindau’s Diana. Langenau 
is at first a very unsympathetic person, who lives at 
enmity with himself and everybody, and is a perfect 
tyrant at home. He is, however, really a rough dia- 
mond, and his good qualities are brought to the sur- 
face ultimately under the rubs of adverse fortune. 
Herr Lobe plays this part in a masterly manner, and 
is well supported by Frau Claar Delia, Fraulein Klink- 
hammer, Herr L’Allemand, Xe. 

On the 25th ult. Madame Etelka Gerster opened her 
engagement at the Royal Opera as Amina in the 
Sonnambula, perhaps her best impersonation. The 
house was filled to overflowing, and the favourite 
singer was enthusiastically applauded. Herr Wachtel 
was the Elvino, The prima donna sang in Italian, 
while the rest of the cast sang for the most part in 
German. Violetta in the Jraviata was announced as 
Madame Gerster’s second part. Kroll’s Theatre is also 
now devoted to Italian opera. 





IN MADRID. 

HE winter season is well-nigh over, and the 
theatres, which were not very active in the height 

of the season, cannot now be expected to produce many 
new works of much importance. Three one-act pieces 
produced at the Teatro de la Comedia a fortnight ago, 
however, may be briefly noticed. In Preocwpaciones, 
a one-act comedy in prose, Don José Oliver seeks to 
establish that the severity with which public opinion 
visits a faux pas on the part of a woman is unjusti- 
fiable as compared with its lenity towards such failings 
in the stronger sex, and maintains that man and woman 
should be judged by the same standard in such 
matters. In the narrow limits of a one-act 
piece Sefor Oliver hardly gave himself  suffi- 
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cient space for the development of this interest- 
ing, but, we fear, irreversibly settled, question ; 
he has, however, treated it with much delicacy, and the 
result is a pleasing comedietta, though it met with a 
rather cool reception. Las tres Rosas (The three 
Roses), a one-act comedy in verse, by Don Carlos Fron- 
taura, bears no resemblance to Mr. Albery’s Two Roses, 
except in name. In Seftor Frontaura’s little comedy 
there are three ladies bearing the name of Rosa: an 
old lady, her daughter, aged thirty-two, and her grand- 
daughter, a fair young girl of the tender age of fifteen, 
whose innocence and gracefulness win the heart of an 
Englishman, named Sir Adolfo. Rosa No. 2, who is 
a blooming widow, mistakes the attentions paid 
to her qué mother by the Englishman as indicating 
that she herself is the object of his love, and soon 
manifests a disposition to accept consolation and doff 
her widow’s weeds. When she discovers how the land 
lies, her disappointment is bitter, and she is at first 
disposed to refuse her daughter’s hand to Sir Adolfo, 
but the latter phlegmatically declares that he is deter- 
mined to marry Rosa No. 3, with or without her mother’s 
consent, and at last the influence of Rosa No. 1, and 
memories of her late husband, opportunely awakened 
by the reading of a letter, overcome the opposition of 
Rosa No. 2, and the curtain falls upon the union of the 
two lovers. Though rivalry between mother and 
daughter is not a pleasant theme, the little comedy 
met with a very favourable reception ; it is well written, 
and its lofty tone differs greatly from that of the far- 
cical pieces which have hitherto proceeded from the 
pen of Senor Frontaura, who, we may add, now 
occupies the high position of Governor of Al- 
meria. The next piece we have to notice is 
“new and original” in a sense familiar to the Lon- 
don stage. Under the title of La Partida de 
Ajedrez (The Game of Chess), Don José Gonzalez 
Iribarren has written a one-act comedy in verse, which 
bears a striking resemblance to the clever French 
vaudeville, La Partie de Piquet, which Mr. Coghlan 
not long since adapted for the London Court Theatre 
under the title of A Quiet Rubber. Strange to say, 
the Spanish dramatist had no knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the French piece till one of the critics pointed 
out the resemblance between it and his work; he 
asserts that he derived the plot from a friend, who had 
probably seen La Partie de Piquet in Paris, and un- 
fortunately did not inform Sehor Gonzalez Iribarren of 
that fact. The marked inferiority of the Spanish 
comedy to the French vaudeville confirms the assertion 
of the author. Nevertheless, the idea of the old gentle- 
man being led by the administration of chloroform to 
believe that a serious quarrel which he has had with an 
old friend was merely a dream, is too striking to fail of 
its effect, and the piece, which was well played, was 
heartily applauded. In the three novelties we have 
noticed, the leading members of the company of the 
Comedia were seen to great advantage ; we may name 
as especially effective Seforas Tubau, Valverde, and 
Fernandez, and Senores Mario, Zamacois, and Balles- 
teros. 

The Teatro Real presented a brilliant spectacle the 
other evening when Sefior Gayarre, prior to his de- 
parture for London, took his leave of the Madrid public, 
who prize him above all tenors. The opera selected 
for the occasion was La Favorita, in which Sefior 
Gayarre is heard to great advantage, and never did he 
sing better than on this occasion, the enthusiastic 
applause of a most friendly audience seeming to inspire 
him. The performance was throughout a series of 
triumphs, the greatest success being attained in the 
“ Spirto gentil,” which the Navarrese tenor sang with 
such tenderness and delicacy as to excite frantic 
applause. Numberless bouquets and floral crowns 
were showered upon the stage, and the large audience 
shouted and waved their handkerchiefs. After such 
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scenes of southern enthusiasm, the applause of a 
London opera-house must seem but half-hearted to the 
Spanish singer. In recording Sefior Gayarre’s farewell 
performance and deploring his departure, a Madrid 
journalist founds his hope of the favourite tenor’s 
return upon the fact that “the phlegmatic English 
and the cold Muscovites” are not so warm in their 
expressions of admiration as his own fellow-countrymen. 
M. Naudin is now to fill the tenor parts at the Teatro 
Real. 








IN AMERICA. 


2100 


Y the last mail we have received New York letters 
to the 18th ult. Mr. John S. Clarke was then 
drawing large audiences at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 
“ This artist, who has always had a strong hold upon 
the good will of the public, has clearly,” says the New 
York Times, “lost none of his prestige through absence. 
His art is as complete and potent as ever, and the in- 
fluence acquired over an audience by sympathy of 
temperament and genuineness of humour appears to 
have grown with years.” The programme was to have 
been changed in a week, but the Widow Hunt and 
Toodles proved so attractive that the idea was soon 
abandoned. The Pappenheim-Adams opera season had 
come to a close, the management being unable to pay its 
expenses. The company will shortly appear at Philadel- 
phia under a new management. Mr. George Rignold was 
succeeded on the 16th ult. by the Evangeline Company, 
and Money, though almost perfectly played by Mr. 
Wallack, Mr. H. J. Montague, and Mr. Brougham, 
gave place at Wallack’s Theatre on the 18th to London 
Assurance. On the same night Mr. Strakosch’s Italian 
opera company commenced a season at Booth’s Theatre 
with Aida, in which Miss Kellogg and Miss Cary ap- 
peared. Mdlle. Marie Rose was to sing on the 19th in 
La Favorita, A Celebrated Case, at the Union Square 
Theatre, and Our Bachelors, at the Park Theatre, con- 
tinued successful. Mr. Coghlan’s acting in the former 
piece is not approved in the whole by Nym Crinkle. 
Says the critic:—“ Mr. Coghlan is entirely out of his 
element here. There are some minute characterising 
touches that I do not believe any other actor we have 
would think of; for instance, his betrayal by his de- 
meanour and the action of his limbs of the change that 
has affected the muscles no less than the heart of the 
convict who was once a soldier. When he comes on in 
the third act, after being twelve years a galley slave, 
his arms are contracted and twisted by the labour, and 
hang forward in obedience to the strain that has been 
put upon them. But this does not evince talent, only 
intelligence. There is not enough in Jean Renard to 
make a pre-Raphaelite picture of. Mr. McKee Rankin 
would play the part with more spontaneity, because it 
is a part which keen intelligence can make very little 
of. Every actor, like every other man who possesses a 
strong individuality has something about him which he 
cannot escape from, and for this reason you prefer to 
see Mr. Coghlan in characters where the authority of 
position and the gravity of intelligence are required.” 
Mr. Sothern appeared at St. Louis on the 11th March 
in the Crushed Tragedian. “ The character of Fitzalta- 
mont,” says the Missouri Republican, “is a satire on 
the old stilted, frothy, bellowing style of acting. It is 
compact of the mannerisms of the old robustious 
school of strutting, and striding, and champing, and 
mouthing, and is made comical by the earnestness of 
the actor. He believes in himself, but his audience 
know him at first sight. He passes through a kind of 
development as the play progresses, and the character 
takes on new features after the first two acts. It is an 
evolution of its own earnestness, and wins sympathy 
through a certain quality of worth and goodness which 
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is at first clouded in a fog of self. The manner changes 
and the voice obeys the new impulse. Fitzaltamont is 
not the old ‘spouting’ réle of the farce. There are 
some tragic quotations, but the part is not overloaded 
with them. The motive is present for everything he 
does, and Mr. Sothern develops the crushed actor into a 
sharply defined, strong, and artistically shaded figure. 
There is no trace of Dundreary in it. In fact, it is 
the very antipodes of that other form of Mr. Sothern 
so well known and widely admired. Fitzaltamont and 
Dundreary are as strong a contrast as can be drawn, and 
proclaim the versatility of the actor who can embody 
them both in such perfection. And in nothing are the 
two methods more strongly contrasted than in the 
wonderful variety and range of facial expression which 
characterise each. Mr. Sothern has done what very few 
actors accomplish—made a second hit equal to the 
first.” , 

In the San Francisco theatres, after a period of 
depression, there was activity enough when, on the 
12th ult., the last mail left. The Exiles, A Celebrated 
Case, Across the Continent, and The Deluge had just 
been produced. In regard to the first, the public seem 
to have been pleased with both the piece and the way 
in which it was played by the Union-square company. 
Mr. O’Neill, as the soldier-convict, was more successful 
in the “ powerful” than the pathetic scenes, his voice 
and manner being somewhat hard. In The Ewiles Mr. 
Barton Hill was the Max de Bussiéres and Mr. Keene 
the Schelm. Across. the Continent is a melodrama of 
the most pronounced description, rendered acceptable 
by the acting of Mr. Oliver Doud Byron. The Deluge, 
as the Chronicle remarks, carries us back in thought to 
the time when the miracle play was the only known 
form of drama. It is a curious mixture of ancient 
and modern elements. In its incidents and suggestions 
it covers the whole period of the world’s history. It 
begins with Eden, leaps to the Deluge, has something 
of Assyrian civilisation two thousand years later, and is 
connected with the present by its handsome ballet. ~ It 
is incongruous, but elegant and picturesque; heavy, but 
not uninteresting ; slow, but entertaining. While its idea 
and construction link it with the primitive stage, its 
scenery shows the wonderful progress made in the pictorial 
branch of the dramatic art. Such scenic pictures as are 
painted for it at San Francisco by Voegtlin would have 
made the theatre-goers who used to cluster about the 
actors on the stage in Shakspere’s time stare with 
astonishment. But though the introduction of the 
Deity upon their little stages did not strike the medieval 
friars as irreverent, the modern ballet would have been 
to them profanation, Such is taste, and such are the 
inconsistences of religious prejudice. The artists con- 
ception of the Garden of Eden was a happy one—a 
simple foreground with a charming view of hill and 
valley in the distance. It is not the shallow, sensuous, 
Oriental idea of Eden, so alien to the old Jewish or 
Mahometan celestial theory, which made heaven a mass 
of precious stones and a labyrinth of flower gardens. 








EN PASSANT. 


—_—too— 


Sea Prince and Princess of Wales went to the Hay- 
market Theatre on Saturday week. 

Lorp BEACONSFIELD has been taking a lesson in diplo- 
macy at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. It is to be hoped 
that his lordship found it more to his taste than those 
that Prince Gortschakoff has of late inflicted upon him. 


M. Emite Avaier has written a five-act comedy under 
the title of Les Méprises de ? Amour, but, in deference to 
the opinions of several friends before whom it has been 
read, has not sent it to any theatrical manager. The piece, 





however, is published in the seventh volume of his Thédtre, 
just published. It is agreeably written, but the story is not 
strong enough to support the weight of five acts. In the 
same volume will be found his Question Hlectorale, the only 
political brochwre he has ever written. 


NeiTHER Madame Nilsson nor M. Faure, nor Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini nor Signor Tamberlik will, it is feared, 
accept an engagement at Her Majesty’s Opera this season. 


Miss Netzson’s health has been affected by overwork, 
and it is probable that after her engagement at the Hay- 
market she will take a few months’ rest. 


Mo.e. Dica-Pétir took her benefit at St. Petersburg 
on the 9th ult., when the Emperor presented her with a 
diamond bracelet. 


THE success of Joseph Balsamo is not now so unqualified 
as at its first production, The Parisians affect to be 
shocked at the indelicate expressions scattered over the 
play. ‘Oh, how wicked!” “Naughty man!” ‘‘ Where 
is the censor?” they exclaim during the performance. 


THE proposition made by Mr. Paul Meritt, at the recent 
Conference of Dramatic Authors, is now being considered 
by a special committee of the Dramatic Authors’ Society. 


THE dress rehearsals at the Comédie Frangaise—and, 
indeed, at all other Paris theatres—are little short of 
public performances. The disadvantages which attend this 
custom were again shown three weeks ago, when a large 
number of persons, who had been permitted to “assist” at 
the last répétition of Joseph Balsamo, believing that what 
they had seen might be taken as a criterion of the regular 
performance, circulated statements calculated to do the 
theatre no inconsiderable injury. Henceforth the doors of 
the Frangais are to be closed against all but a select few on 
such occasions. 


M. Leon Escupier is about to reopen the Théatre Lyrique 
under the subvention formerly provided by the Govern- 
ment to that house. 


Mr. Guapstone’s fancy seemed to be hugely tickled 
when, during his recent visit to the Globe Theatre, he 
heard Mr. Toole say in A Fool and his Money that when 
in Wales he was one hundred and fifty miles from the 
English language. 


THE coming book of Mr. Sothern is likely to make as 
much of a hit as have the jokes it will embalm. It is 
called Birds of a Feather ; or, Talks with Sothern, and is 
in the nature of a series of interviews, in the course of 
which he gives an autobiographic sketch of his life, from 
the time when he did not become a surgeon, and entertain- 
ing reminiscences of his theatrical experiences and 
practical jokes. Mr. La Fontaine edits the volume, which 
will be published by Messrs. Carleton. A number of clever 
illustrations picture Mr, Sothern in most of his best known 
parts, and in one Lord Dundreary is fraternally shaking 
hands with The Crushed Tragedian. 


Tue “ Autobiography of John Forster,” as the principal 
biography of Dickens should be called, is to be supple- 
mented by letters written by the illustrious novelist to 


- other persons, and the owners of such letters are invited to 


communicate with Miss Hogarth or Miss Dickens, 11, 
Strathmore Gardens, Kensington. 


Mrs. Cuurs, the wife of the manager of the Bristol 
Theatre, died last week, The daughter of Mr, William 
Macready, sen., by his second wife, she had a sort of inborn 
inclination for the stage, and up to a short time after her 
marriage with Mr, Chute appeared to considerable advant- 
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age in parts such as Evadne and Antigone. She was born 
in 1824, 

Tue following letter from Mr. Sidney Grundy to the 
London Figaro is so agreeably written that we propose to 
give it the wider publicity of these columns :—‘‘ In common 
with many of your brethren, you persist in printing my 
name in ‘ inverted commas,’ as though it were a pseudonym. 


_It being possible that you may meet with it again, let us 


come to an understanding. It is not a pseudonym, and I 
am not a woman. My surname I inherited, and for my 
Christian name I ‘am not responsible. Although I cer- 
tainly was present at my baptism, I am informed, on excel- 
lent authority, that I protested loudly against the whole 
proceeding. Let me add, that every joke which it is pos- 
sible to crack upon the subject has been cracked. We will 
forget the past, but don’t do it again.” 

Tue Figaro remarks that the death of the widow of 
Rossini severs one of the few links now remaining between 
the present and the past. Under the Restoration, Olympe 
Pélissier occupied a prominent place in Parisian society. 
She was witty, hospitable, and beautiful, and in her salons 
were gathered some of the best people of the day. Baron 
Schikler was a constant visitor, the celebrated hunting 
Comte de Girardin was amongst her admirers, and Horace 
Vernet made her the model for his “Judith et Holo- 
pherne.” In 1840 she first met Rossini, then in pain of 
mind at his separation from his first wife, Madame Col 
brand. Olympe Pélissier fell in love with the maéstro, she 
soon managed his business affairs, made his maccaroni, and 
generally played the part of the good-natured sister. 
When, in 1845, Madame Colbrand died, Rossini married 
the lady who had shown so much devotion to his interests. 
The old lady, despite her professed contempt for mankind, 
had a keen eye to the main chance, and a proper apprecia- 
tion of herself as the widow of one the greatest Hebraic 
composers. In pursuance of this reputation, she sold all 
the posthumous fugitive pieces of her husband for £8,000 
to Baron Albert Grant. Mr. Grant, who is but an 
indifferent musician, made a bad bargain. A few of those 
posthumous pieces have been heard in public, and they 
are barely worth the paper on which they were written. 


A PLEASING full-length portrait of Miss Kate Pattison— 
who, as we announced some weeks ago, has been engaged 
by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal to play the Countess Zicka in 
their tour with Diplomacy—has been painted by Mr. 
Langton Barnard, The young actress, attired in a crimson 
velvet dress and a dark Gainsborough hat, is represented 
standing in a garden, with her hands gracefully crossed. 
The likeness is very good. We shall not be surprised if 
the portrait is to be found in the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion next May. 

A succEssFUL actor who has accumulated a fortune is ex- 
tremely desirous of getting into society. To qualify himself he 
has purchased a shilling “ Book of Etiquette.” This manual 
states that “it is usual on taking your seat in a lady’s 
drawing-room to place your hat on the floor beside you.” 
‘*A nice old game,” says the disciple of Thespis, ‘ for some 
chap or other to make a footstool of, I suppose.” 


Lorp Wi.u1Am Pirr Lennox dishes up for the delectation 
of the readers of a contemporary a column or so of extracts 
from Hector Malot’s Un Vie Moderne en Angleterre. Malot 
is stated to have asked Charles Mathews why, with his 
pure French accent, he never acted in Paris. ‘It is the 
dream of my youth, the fondest wish of my heart,” replied 
Mathews, “and I would give years of my life to do so.” 
New news this, seeing that years and years ago Mr. Mathews 
acted in French in Paris. 





In the Illustrated London News of Saturday last Mr. 
Sala says of the projected performance of the amateur 
pantomime for the benefit of the Hurydice Relief Fund :— 
“T confess that it grates upon my feelings, somehow, to 
think of the fashionable world rushing to a theatre in the 
Strand to see a bevy of noble and gallant amateurs, in pre- 
posterous garb, grinning through horse-collars, and cutting 
capers over the new-made graves, so to speak, of four 
hundred British sailors, Are the purse-strings of our alms- 
giving so very tightly tied that we need this sensational 
wrench to loosen them?” It may be a mere matter of 
sentiment, but we confess to sharing Mr. Sala’s feelings. 
Clowning, pantalooning, and dancing break-downs appear 
strangely out of place in connection with such an appalling 
tragedy. , 

THE sum realised by the recent performances for the 
benefit of Mr. John Brougham is large enough to purchase 
an annuity of 1,500dols. per annum. The veteran actor 
will apply nearly the whole of the salary he draws from 
Wallack’s Theatre to the payment of his debts, which are 
rather heavy. The Hon. Thomas. Kinsella, in forwarding 
him a cheque for 425 dols., realised by a lecture for his 
benefit, said :—‘‘ Permit me to say that if I were able to 
turn into even silver coin a fair equivalent for the re- 
spect and affection felt for you by those citizens of Brooklyn 
who have a right to share in the renown your life and 
labours have reflected on Ireland, you could maintain for 
the balance of your time the repute of the old Irish squire, 
who boasted that ‘no man ever left his house either hungry 
or sober,’ and still you would never find your coffers 
without representatives of the currency of the ‘ daddies.’” 


Miss HELEN Barry, it will be remembered, recently 
embarked on the matrimonial sea. Was it in a transport ? 


“ Love,” fervidly exclaimed a young poet, “is an internal 
transport.” ‘So is a canal barge,” said an old forwarding 
merchant, 


AnotHer of Mr. Albery’s characteristic remarks. In- 
troducing the son of a well-known ‘writer of fiction— 
himself a journalist whose name is well-known—to a lady, 
Mr. Albery said :--“ Let me introduce Mr. Blank’s son.” 
Afterwards Mr. Blank’s son expostulated. ‘Don’t you 
think, Albery, you might have spared my father’s name?” 
“Oh, what does it matter?” answered Albery, “it’s only a 
bit of parsley to garnish a calf’s head.” 


Mrs. Rovussy’s recent tumble from her horse in Joan of 
Arc at the Standard has given rise to many malicious 
remarks. Among other ill-natured things, it has been said 
that Mrs. Rousby has fallen off in her acting. 


JEANETTE D’ARC, or Jehan d’Arc, was extremely partial 
to beasts ; so perhaps Mrs. Rousby will lovingly forgive her 
enemies, and pardon those who malign her. 


A paper of last Sunday contained a delightful article on 
The Piety of the Drama, in the course of which are dragged 
in neck and crop :—Augustus Schlegel, Aischlyus, Sophocles, 
Ulrici, Romulus, Sir Richard Steele, Cato, Cesar, Brutus, 
the Christian Hero, the intrepid Pagans, the retiarius, the 
secutor, Antonio, Shylock, Shakspere, Ser Giovanni, 
Coriolanus, Lear, Macbeth, Sheridan Knowles, William 
Tell, Caius Gracchus, Talford, the Massacre of Glencoe and 
Strathmore. The dustman has been defrauded. 


Miss Rosa Lee will shortly join the Alhambra company. 
Is this young lady the original “ Prairie Flower” ? 

Six concertina concerts are to be given at the Langham 
Hall. We are going out of town. 

At the Vaudeville Theatre on Thursday last there was 
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an alarm of fire. The lessees are determined to be warm 
men. 
To THE Ex-GRassHOPPER, 
‘“‘ Be warned in time, you merry little grig, 
Don’t over-work, or else you'll ‘ hop the twig ;’ 
We do not wish to drop the silent tear. 
So with hops, Miss Nellie, don’t make your bier.” 
Why is the editor of “Grandmamma” like a blank 
account-book !—Because he is an empty Ledger. 


Two dramatic authors are squabbling in one of our con- 
temporaries, each claiming a right to the title, “ The Wag 
of the World.” These well-read gentlemen appear to be 
unaware that there was once an obscure dramatic author 
named Congreve. 


Some one was boasting to Mr. Gilbert of the antiquity 
of his family : said Bat, “ Oh, yes, I remember ; it was one 
of your family, wasn’t it, who was Apollo's liar?” To 
another person, who was talking to him about the length 
of time a mutual friend had been engaged to be married, 
he replied, “ A Jong engagement! Yes, indeed, he lights 
the torch of Hymen with a slow match.” 


Grandmamma’s advocacy has succeeded, in a month, in 
obtaining for the Headlam testimonial £29. 15s. 6d. ! 


Mr. Georez Moore deduces the antiquity of Christy 
Minstrels from a passage in Shukspere. ‘‘ Does not,” rays 
Mr. Moore, “Leonato, in Much Ado about Nothing, say, 
‘Sing it to her, Bones’?” He is further fully persuaded 
that Othello was a “burnt cork artist,” and one of the 
Vesuvian Lachryme Christys. 


Mr. JosEpH Exprep has been hooted off the stage at 
Bath. The populace would have none of his impersonation 
of the Premier. Bath was a damper for him. A hot 
water Bath, in fact, in which Mr. Eldred burned his fingers. 


Doubleday’s Will is good, but it would be more satisfac- 
tory to his heirs to Doubleday’s personalty. 


AccorpDiNG to Mr. Molloy and Mr. Kenny, the Vagabond 
is “ homeless, ragged, and tanned.” Mr. Gilbert’s Vagabond 
has been so severely castigated that it may well be described, 
school-boy fashion, as “tanned.” No doubt it will soon, 
too, be “ homeless.” 


Tue dramatic critic of Bunch is dubbed “Our Representa- 
tive,” and a most appropriate title too, seeing that the 
articles are written in thoroughly bagman English. 


A WELL-THUMBED dog’s-eared MS, drama, The Football of 
Fortune, is going the round of the stage-doorkeepers. The 
managers all “ kick ” at it. 


“WueEn I die,” remarked Mr. Cuthbert last Friday 
morning, as he shiveringly walked along the Strand, “I 
want to go where there is no snow.” A companion said he 
presumed Mr, Cuthbert would. 


Recent events have earned for Mr. Howard Paul a 


great reputation—for discretion. Cp. Hen. IV., Part I, 
Act v. Se. 4. 


Tue Liverpool Porcupine states that Mr. Henry Leigh 
has been commissioned to do an opera bouffe for the 
Alhambra, to follow La Grande Duchesse. 


So many Princes, Dukes, and Lords have intimate relations 
with the Folly Theatre, that it has been proposed to rename 
it the Molly. 


Mr. Wrsrow Roserrson should call his version of the 
* Vicar,” the Vicar of Wide Awakefield. 


Mr. BituveTon is playing at the Theatre Royal, Man- 
chester, but this in Cottonopolis is—a profound secret. 


Tue Illustrated London News says that in the Hoop of 





Gold at the Pavilion, Mr. James Carden “has made a great 
hit in striking part.” It would be something to chronicle 
if a man in a “ striking” part omitted to make it “ hit.” 


Mr. Barton McGucxin beware! Touchstone is un- 
alterably determined “ to pursue the even tenor.” 


Herr Moritz was playing Shylock at a certain theatre. 
The performance was announced to conclude with a farce. 
After Shylock, the Marquis de L., a cosmopolitan wag, 
was leaving the theatre when the manager reproachfully 
said: “ Surely, you’re not going without seeing the farce!” 
Said the Marquis: “Oh, no; I’ve seen it ! ” 


Mr. Bruton Rosins has brought an action against Mr. 
Henderson to recover £12. The plaintiff was engaged to 
the Cossack captain in Russia, but his conception of the 
character did not come within the limits of Mr. Farnie’s 
desirable approbation, and on applying for his salary he was 
told that the part would be taken from him, that his salary 
for that week would be paid to him only on condition of his 
accepting it as a discharge in full of his claims in respect of 
the engagement, but that he might play in a farce he had 
been rehearsing. The result was that he left the theatre 
in disgust. The judge, though told that according to the 
custom of the profession an actor or actress was engaged 
for the “run” of a piece, gave judgment for the defendant, 
with costs. During the hearing of the case it came out 
that the plaintiff's name was kept in the bills until the 
piece was withdrawn, four weeks after his going away. 
And the then manager of the theatre was the gentleman 
who takes “Cultores veritatis fraudis inimici” for his 
motto ! 


Proressor Patey, at the last meeting of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, read a paper on the “Sources from 
which the Helena of Euripides was derived. 


Mr. Burnanv’s hands are just now full. He is writing 
an original comedy under the title of Our Club for the 
Strand Theatre, a drama for the Olympic, and a farcical 
comedy for the Gaiety. 


Mr. Kem ze will not play in Vell Gwynne. Miss Fowler 
should be charming as Nell—as Byron puts it, an ‘‘all- 
softening overpowering Nell.” 


Miss Buancue Henri will shortly appear at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre as Lady Fairfax in Diplomacy. 


A Brave Wife is the name given to the play which Mr. 
Tom Taylor and Mr. Paul Meritt have written for the 
Olympic Theatre. Miss Sophie Young has the principal 
part. 

Miss Compton and Mr. Carton will appear at the St. 
James’s, in Mr. Tom Taylor’ and Mr. Meritt’s new play. 
Mr. Walter Bentley, who is contemplating an American 
and Australian tour, will also, we believe, have a place in 
the cast, which, as previously stated, will be headed by 
Miss Cavendish and Mr. Charles Kelly. 


Mr. Dopson has written for Miss Helen Barry a his- 
torical play, called 4 True Woman, the period it illustrates 
being the close of the Civil War in England. It is to be 
brought out at Brighton on Monday next. 


Mr. J. L. Toore will appear in a new burlesque at the 
Globe Theatre at Easter. A Fool and his Money will, 
however, remain in the bills. 


A NEw burlesque will also be presented at the Guiety at 
Easter. 


Mr. J. H. Barnes goes into the provinces in August, 
having been engaged for Mr. Kendall’s part in Diplomacy. 


Tue Prince of Wales’s Theatre will not close because 
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Mr. and Mrs. Kendall leave for the provinces. If the 
management do not carry on Diplomacy—and why should 
they not !— it is likely that Caste will be revived. 

By-THE-By, where is Miss Lydia Foote? Have London 
managers entered into a conspiracy to put aside a lady who, 
always an earnest, clever actress, is, for her personal worth 
alone, an ornament to the English stage? ~ 


Ir is not yet settled that Mr. George Grossmith, Jun., 
will play in Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s forthcoming 
comic opera. That depends. 


Herr Moritz, having wounded himself with his sword 
in the foot, is unable to appear, and his place has been 
taken by Mr. E. H. Brooke. 


Mr. Cuartes SuGpEN goes to the Adelphi Theatre at 
Easter to play in A Celebrated Case. 


Tue theatre near the Elephant and Castle having been 
burnt down, a subscription has been started to compensate 
those who are suffering from the occurrence. Donations 
may be sent to Mr. Holland at the Surrey Theatre. 


OFFENBACH’s last work, Maitre Peronilla, is to be pro- 
duced in London, Vienna, Milan, Brussels, Lyons, and 
Marseilles. 

THE new comedy by MM. de Najac and Hennequin, 
Nounou, will not be given at the Gymnase this year. Its 
place will be taken by another piece from the same pens, 
Les Petites Correspondances, one of the scenes of which is 
laid in the bureau of the Figaro. 


Mapame Rosine Srtoxtz, the famous singer of forty 
years ago, has, though in the vale of years, been married to 
M. Emmanuel Godoi de Barsano. 


M. Parone tte, formerly of Les Folies Dramatiques, has 
just died in Paris, aged 64. 


M. Cartes Dumay, the dramatic author, has married 
Malle. Caroline Cogniard, daughter of the late Théodore 
Cogniard. 

Tue Bourgeois de Pontarcy is being played with great 
success at the Thédtre Francais, Rouen. 


THe Petit Duc was produced at Brussels on Saturday 
night, and will be seen at Rouen this week. Very shortly, 
too, he will appear at Vienna, to say nothing of the prin- 
cipal towns of his native country. 


MapamMe ADELINA Parti has presented Signor Luigi 
Mancinelli, conductor at the Teatro Apollo, Rome, with a 
handsome diamond ring. 


Tue Grand Duke of Oldenburg has bestowed the Grand 
Cross of his House-Order on Herr von Hiilsen, Intendant- 
General of the Prussian Theatres Royal. 


Two new theatres have just been built in Berlin. 


A coLossaL bust of Wagner has been placed in the vesti- 
bule of the opera-house at Leipzig, which is said to be 
Wagner’s native city. This bust, the work of the sculptor, 
Zur Strasse, has been presented to the city by a wealthy 
admirer, who prefers to remain anonymous. 


Bret Harte dedicates his Story of a Mine, just pub- 
lished, to Udo Brachvogel, whose translations introduced 
him to the favour of readers in Germany. 


Mark Twain and family are going to Germany. 


Miss Crara Louise KeLioce reappeared as Filina in 
Mignon for the first time in several years, during her 
recent engagement in Washington. Her rendering of the 
Polonaise scene created an unprecedented sensation. Not 
only the audience, but the orchestra and chorus as well, 
joined in applause and cheers. Mr, Strakosch remarked 





after the performance, that not even Volpini—for whom 
the part was written—had ever made such an effect in it. 


THE assessment system heretofore followed by the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society was adopted at the instance of 
Mr. Mark Lemon. 

Mop.iie. Armee and troupe go to South America early 
this month, bringing up at Panama at the end of six 
months. It is not probable that she will return to New 
York. 

Miss Sxurka, a coloured songstress, who has received 
high commendation from Mr. Max Strakosch and other 
‘‘ authorities,” will soon make her bow before a Chicago 
audience. 

Miss Cary, the American actress, has much disgusted a 
Washington florist, by telling him she never bought 
bouquets for people to throw at her as “spontaneous 
offerings.” 





SPECIALIST CRITICISM. 


— 20 


DEATH-SCENE must always, in the very nature 

of things, prove extremely difficult to render 
satisfactorily upon the stage. Death, with all its im- 
pressive terrors, possesses an element of supreme dignity 
which well-nigh defies the counterfeit presentment of 
the theatre, and there is something explicable, if not 
wholly rational, in the attitude of those who from a 
semi-superstitious point of view consider its simulation 
to be in a certain sense presumptuous. Yet we need 
scarcely give instances to prove how important is the 
part played by death in all serious works of fiction. 
Obeying the maxim of Horace, the dramatist may 
frequently conceal from the spectators’ sight the horrors ~ 
with which death is accompanied; but none the less 
has death to be constantly called in to adjust the scales 
of poetic justice, to consummate the sorrows of suffering 
virtue, and to check the triumph of successful vice. In 
the mimic world of the stage, as in the greater 
world without, the issues of death were insepa- 
rably interwoven with the issues of life, and so 
they must continue to be so long as_ both 
worlds exist. It is mot, however, with the 
mere introduction of this sad mortal element 
into the drama that we are so apt to quarrel; 
it is the mode of its actual representation 
which is so beset with difficulties. If the actor, in 
dying, is content merely to cease to live, to become 
suddenly motionless and silent, and to sink at full 
length in the conventional manner upon the stage, he 
will of course die afterexactly the same fashion, whether 
by a stab in the heart, by exhaustion, by suffocating 
emotion, or by the disease of old age. All human 
modes of leaving life will be one in his hands ; for 
whilst he has thought it his duty to give every possible 
variety to his delineation of the thoughts and feelings 
and deed which have led up to the climax, this climax 
itself must always be cast in the same mould, be made 
as little obtrusive as possible, and indeed be only intro- 
duced at all upon sufferance and under protest. If, on 
the other hand, the player strives to make some sort of 
study of the physical conditions of death and of its 
specific features and indications, if he elaborates this 
portion of his work as he has elaborated the rest, if 
here, as elsewhere, he is true to the standard of 
his art, he will necessarily run the danger of 
disgusting his admirers and of affording occasion to his 
enemies for attack. In the one case he will be accused 
of being untrue to nature; in the other he will be told 
that he is pandering to morbid tastes. He is sure to 
displease either the realistic playgoers or the xsthetic ; 
and he will be a clever actor indeed, who can manage to 
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steer such a middle course as will gratify both sets of 
critics. 

Some reflection of this kind is almost inevitably 
suggested to those who have read carefully the various 
comments made in the press upon the last scene of 
Louis XI. as now played at the Lyceum. It is need- 
less to say that Mr. Irving throws himself heart and 
soul into his task, and that his performance, whatever 
it may not be, is calculated to impress us powerfully at 
the moment, and to set us thinking about it long after 
it is over. It is animated by a strong purpose and 
inspired by unconquerable determination. His presen- 
tation, therefore, of Louis’ mortal agonies has only to be 
seen to be graven on the memory, whether for good or for 
evil. Accordingly, we find many professing that its 
detail is too painfully accurate to be endured, that it is 
a * hospital-scene,” that it is a “ study after death,” and 
that its realism goes altogether beyond the province. 
They would not see it again for worlds, and they think 
there is something almost sacrilegious in attempting to 
entertain the public with an accurate illustration of the 
incidents of a prolonged death. Others, again, though 
admitting that any such artistic effort must be more or 
less objectionable, remind us that the fault, if fault it 
be, is fully justified by the play itself, and argue that 
we are obviously intended to learn as much of the hero’s 
character from the manner of his death, as from the 
manner of his life. The struggle between strength of 
spirit and weakness of flesh, the flickering outbursts of 
an intense will, the deep-rooted dread of death, and the 
perpetual attempts to defy its approach and influence— 
these are all held to be so characteristic of the man 
that they could not be omitted by any faithful repre- 
sentative. 

Perhaps the most singular line of opinion adopted 
on the subject is that of our contemporary The Lancet, 


_ from which we should have looked for intelligent if not 


for appreciative comment. The Lancet’s critic, after 
vague allusions to “ burlesquing the King of Terrors,” 
announces that Mr. Irving’s representation is “ calcu- 
lated to make the judicious grieve.” He is annoyed, 
however, not at the excess of realism, but that the 
realism does not go further, and he is very clearly of 
opinion that this is the very reverse of a “hospital 
study.” ‘During the course of the piece,” he says, 
‘we are treated to an occasional cough, which seems to 
speak of grave lung disease, but the actor manages to 
shout so lustily once or twice during the death agony 
that this theory is not tenable.” Robbed of his chance 
of diagnosis and grieving over the uselessness of his 
stethoscope, the medical student falls back upon his 
opera-glass and rejoices to be at last able to find out some- 
thing which escapes the average unprofessional eye. He 
shall give his discovery in his own triumphant words, 
*“ How comes it, too, that the Court physician leaves 
Louis for dead when those at the back of the. 
dress-circle can plainly see that respiration is still in 
full force?” How indeed, unless it be that “Court 
physician is confessedly acting whilst those at the 
back of the dress-circle” are not? It is difficult to 
know what our medical friend would here desire. 
Should the actor cease to respire in order that he 
may not overtask the imaginations of his audience, or 
should a “dummy” be substituted in his place, or 
should all simulation of death be tabooed upon the 
stage? We know, of course, that there are many who 
hold, somewhat unjustly, as we have hitherto main- 
tained, that the influences of the dissecting-room are 
injurious to the taste and the feelings of its frequenters ; 
but really this craving for real corpses upon the stage— 
corpses in which “respiration” is not “still in full 
force ”—would seem to show, that the medical student, 
or at any rate the medical journalist, has managed to 
utterly unfit himself for the enjoyment of, at least, 
the refined pleasures of life. 

The bent of mind of the specialist has, as we have 


TT 





often been told, its own dangers, prominent among them 
the temptation to fit everything brought under its 
notice to a sort of Procrustes’bed; but this is suc- 
cumbing to the temptation with a vengeance. The 
puerile nature of the objection is such as to preclude 
the necessity of answering it. The theory upon which 
an actor is condemned for breathing when he is supposed 
to represent a dead man would indeed be sufficient to 
put an end to the possibility of all mimic art. If 
nothing is to be left to the imagination of an audience, 
then the highest delights provided by the theatre are at 
once destroyed, and the sooner the acted drama dies out 
the better. We are happy to believe however that this 
burlesque of serious fault-finding is merely the joke of 
a somewhat clumsy satirist of the surgery, and that we 
have here the very reductio ad absurdwm of specialists’ 
criticism. 





THE OPERA SEASON. 


a oe 


HEN the note of the cuckoo is heard we know 
that spring has arrived. When our operatic 
managers issue their prospectuses we know that “ the”. 
London season is about to commence, The foreign 
cuckoos hasten hither from Continental opera-houses, 
and, like their feathered prototype, make themselves 
merry in the nests of native warblers. There can be 
no objection to this, so long as native talent is left 
unaided by the State support which, in every other 
European nation but our own, is liberally afforded. The 
cream of Continental musical talent is brought to 
London every year for our delectation, and we should be 
unwise to turn away from the proferred banquet. Italian 
opera, once the special luxury of the aristocracy, 
is now a necessity for the million; and the advan- 
tage of hearing the masterpieces of great composers, 
performed by the best vocal and instrumental artists 
the world can produce, must be highly valued by all 
who wish to preserve an elevated standard of taste. 
Had we a national opera-house, at which new English 
operas by native composers, and executed by native 
artists properly trained, were produced every year, we 
might claim the right to exercise a certain amount of 
control as to the class of works which should be en- 
couraged. At present, our only permanent operatic 
institutions are the Royal Italian Opera and Her 
Majesty’s Opera, and the managers of those establish- 
ments dictate to us the menus of the musical repasts 
with which our appetites must perforce be appeased. 
The only influence which can be brought to bear upon 
them is that of the press, and amongst the responsible 
functions which devolve upon musical journalists is that 
of reviewing the annual prospectuses of our rival 
managers. The promises contained in these documents 
are not always kept, but it is interesting to examine 
the extent of their contributions to the pavement of 
those sultry regions which were once visited by the 
celebrated vocalist, Orpheus. 

The Royal Italian Opera prospectus is a concise 
pamphlet of eight pages. In a prefatory address of 
six lines, Mr. Gye announces the opening of his season 
on Tuesday, March 2nd. Then comes a long list of 
singers, including the names of Adelina Patti, Albani, 
Thalberg, and Scalchi, Signori Nicolini, Capoul, Bolis, 
Gayarre, Graziani, Maurel, Cotogni, Ordinas, Bagagiolo, 
&c. The only important names which disappear from 
last year’s list are those of Mdlle. Marimon and Signor 
Marini, who have transferred their allegiance to Mr. 
Mapleson. Three débutantes, Mdlles. Dotti, De Riti, 


and Sarda, and two débutants, Signori Melchi and 
Carbone, are promised. The three ladies were promised 
last year, but did not appear. 


In addition to Mdlles. 
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Reuters and Girod, Mdlle. Zucchi—bilingually an- 
nounced as a “principal danseuse ”—will illustrate the 
poetry of motion; Signor Tagliafico will again be 
stage manager; and those able conductors, Signori 
Vianesi and Bevignani, will resume their posts. Four 
possible additions to the repertory are mentioned. 
These are the late Georges Bizet’s Carmen; an en- 
tirely new opera, entitled Alma, by Flotow; Hérold’s 
Pré aux Cleres ; and Victor Massé’s Paulo e Virginia. 
“Two, at least,” of the four will be produced, 
and we trust we may not be disappointed of 
hearing those by Bizet and Massé. The remain- 
der of the repertory of the season will consist 
of selections from the operas “which have from time 
to time proved to be the most acceptable to the sub- 
seribers and the public”; a judicious arrangement, 
which fastens no fetters around the manager, who may 
be trusted to consult his own interests by the produc- 
tion of attractive works. Great as are the attractions 
provided by Mr. Gye, there is one deficiency in his 
arrangements which demands notice. He has no “ dra- 
matic” prima donna. The lady who last year sang as 
Donna Anna, in Jl Don Giovanni, is an experienced 
artist, but many years have passed away since her vocal 
powers arrived at maturity, and although she may com- 
mand respect, her charms are no longer such as 
might be likely to inspire an operatic hero with 
amorous passion. That such important works as 
Fidelio, Medea, Don Giovanni, Lucrezia Borgia, &c., 
should be virtually excluded from so great a lyric arena 
as the Royal Italian Opera must be deplored by the 
lovers of high art. With this exception, the arrange- 
ments of the Royal Italian Opera merit only praise, 
and there can be little doubt that, whatever may be 
the operas selected for performance, they will be worthily 
executed. 

Her Majesty’s Opera will commence its operations on 
Saturday, 20th April. The prospectus of sixteen pages 
opens with a preface of three pages, in which Mr. 
Mapleson refers to his engagements of “several new 
artists, who he feels assured are worthy of being intro- 
duced to the patrons of Her Majesty’s Theatre.” 
Amongst these are Madame (not “ Mademoiselle,” as 
described in the prospectus), Eugenie Pappenheim, a 
“ dramatic ” prima-donna, who has made a great success 
in America. Mdlles. Mathilde Wilde, Collini, Stella- 
Faustina, and Cristofani will also be amongst the new 
comers, and Mdlle. Minnie Hauk, after a brilliant 
career on the Continent, will return to Her Majesty’s 
Opera, where she made a highly favourable impression 
a few years back. Miss Cummings, a promising 
English contralto, is also engaged, and Madames 
Gerster, Marimon, Salla, Valleria, Trebelli, and other 
favourite artistes engaged last season, will again appear. 
Amongst the tenors will be found Signori Fancelli, 
Marini, Masini (a new comer), and Campanini, and 
amongst the baritonesand bassesSignori Rota, Del Puente, 
Galassi, Foli, and Ordinas (?) and first appearances will 
be made by Signor Roveri and M. Thierry. The name 
of Sir Michael Costa as conductor adds strength to the 
already strong list. Three “ principal danseuses,” 
Mdlles. Cavalazzi, Cerale, and Bartoletti, are promised, 
in addition to the premieres danseuses of last season, 
with Madame Katti Lanner at their head. It is 
obvious that Mr. Mapleson’s arrangements are charac- 
terised by remarkable energy and liberality. The 
repertory of the season consists of twenty-three operas, 
which are specified in the prospectus, with the casts of 
each. The selections have been judiciously made, and 
a preference has been shown for the high-class works 
with which Her Majesty’s Opera has for many years 
been identified. The withdrawal of the opera (Lucrezia 
Borgia) in which the lamented Titiens made her last 
appearance, is a significant and commendable tribute 
to the memory of the great artist. The only absolute 
novelty will be Georges Bizet’s Carmen, but Mar- 





chetti’s Ruy Blas, produced during the late autumn 
season, will be a quasi novelty to most of the sub- 
scribers. With the resources at his command, Mr. 
Mapleson will be able to render service to art by good 
representations of standard works, and he has certainly 
striven to deserve the success which he seems likely to 
secure. 





THE CLERGY AND THE THEATRE. 





NDER this head the Rev. A. T. Davidson con- 
tributes to the current number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, an article suggested by the correspondence 
between the Bishop of London and the Rev. Stewart 
Headlam. That correspondence, he said, affords oppor- 
tunity for adverting to the relation in which, it seems 
to him, the clergy must stand towards the theatre and 
all that is akin to it. In discussing the subject there 
appear to be the following points to be kept in view :— 
That a change, in the Church of England at any rate, 
has come over the expression of theology, and therefore 
the relations of the clergy of that Church towards 
theology have become modified or altogether changed. 
That the Church of England is a great social, as dis- 
tinct from a great ecclesiastical, institution. That 
the theatre exists, and in all human certainty will con- 
tinue to exist. That necessity is laid upon the clergy 
to have opinions ahout such places and the frequenting 
of them—-opinions based not upon tradition or upon 
personal prepossessions but upon reason and knowledge 
—and that their office compels them to speak openly 
aceording to their convictions about such matters apart 
from fear or favour. When we speak of the theology 
of fifty years ago, we allude to the sermons of that 
period. Outside the Church its voice, as a rule, was 
not heard. It did not bear on practical matters. The 
sermon was intended to touch only upon abstract sub- 
jects; topics of the day were avoided. A clergyman 
now can hardly be practical enough. Unless he 
is practical no one will pay much heed to him. 
And as he must be in the Church so must he 
be out of it. He must, if he is to make his mark in 
his parish, have as wide an experience as possible of all 
that interests and influences his people. The clergy- 
man is not the less, but the more, respected who is as 
capable ofa political opinion as any onein his congrega~ 
tion. Now, of course, if this feeling be strongly felt 
and vigorously acted upon, we may expect the amuse- 
ments of the people, just as much as their morals, to be 
a general consideration of the clergyman and a topic of 
his sermons. Indeed it seems hardly possible to judge 
of people’s morals without first judging of their amuse- 
ments. And the clergy do judge—often unfairly and 
indiscriminately. They speak without knowledge ; 
they speak of those things of which, not unfrequently, 
they have no experience and of which they are not 
therefore competent to form an opinion. It is hardly 
too much to say that not one in twenty of the clergy 
who take exception, for example, to the theatre and to 
the members of the theatrical and musical profession, 
are in the habit of attending the theatre. Perhaps the 
matter becomes clearer when we examine the next 
point proposed, that the Church of England is a great 
social, as distinct from a great ecclesiastical, institution. 
In fact, we might say that the présent ecclesiastical 
position of the Church of England is determined by 
its social position. It has a great religious work 
to carry on, but that work must be carried 
on, and, as it seems to wus, may be car- 
ried on, in every way with greater advantage by 
remembering and making’ use of the social position 
which it occupies. It is difficult to see where, in this 
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social aspect of things, you can draw the line—to deter- 
mine, with regard to amusements, which may be engaged 
in by the clergy, and which must be debarred to them. 
As regards the theatre, at any rate,it is difficult to under- 
stand why, if he may be present at a representation of 
a play in a private house, or during a “reading” given 
by an eminent actor, a clergyman should not see the 
same ‘play more adequately performed in public by pro- 
fessionals, than it can be in private by amateurs, or 
witness one of the great impersonations of the eminent 
actor. There appear only two arguments which can 
be brought forward in defence of such a proposition. 
One is, that it is not the representation of a play which 
is so objectionable, but the adjuncts of the theatre, and 
the support which the attendance of respectable people 
at the theatre gives to those whose moral character is 
unworthy of it. The other is, that a clergyman should 
have no time for such amusements; that the indulging 
in them tends to unfit him for his work. The 
former of these arguments will be better dealt 
with by and by. But the latter seems to prove too 
much. Carried out to its logical results, it would 
assert that a clergyman should not engage in amuse- 
ment at all; for there seems to be no reason why a 
play should unfit the clergyman, who likes seeing 
one, for his work, any more than a visit to the 
Royal Academy, which is always held to be quite ad- 
missible, should hinder the labours of him who is fond 
of pictures. It must surely be left to public opinion 
and the general good sense of the clergy themselves to 
prevent either an exaggerated importance being at- 
tached to amusements in general, or to particular forms 
of amusement being indulged to the detriment of the 
ministry or to the scandal of congregations. Our third 
point is that the theatre exists, and, in all human cer- 
tainty, will continue to exist. Those who object to 
the theatre will hardly bring forward any argument to 
show that the desire for witnessing histrionic perform- 
ances, or the faculty for producing them, belongs 
necessarily to a depraved state of society, or to 
a low ebb of moral sensibility. Such desires 
and such faculties, however they may be mis- 
employed, have been shown over and over again to be 
inherent in human nature. The argument which is 
usually brought against the theatre is the one which we 
hinted at above, viz., that its adjuncts are objectionable. 
“We may grant,” objectors say, “that a good play 
well performed is not merely a pleasurable, but a useful 
thing ; but of how many plays now being performed in 
London could you affirm this character? And your 
actors and actresses—will you assert that the morals of 
the most of them will bear looking into? Even if the 
plays, some of them, may be pronounced harmless, even 
if those who perform them do not offend decency and 
outrage morality before the curtain, what takes place 
behind it in the green-room?” With regard to the 
former argument, we may reply that people are too 
ready to assume that an actor or a singer belongs to the 
rag-tag-and-bobtail of society. People, in speaking of 
such persons,do not always speak that which they know; 
or, if they do know that which is to the detriment of 
certain actors, they do not take the trouble to dis- 
tinguish between individuals, but take for granted that 
ex uno disce omnes. For example, we have heard 
some people speak exactly in the same terms of such 
eminent artists and such worthy members of society 
as Herr Joachim and Mr. Irving, as we have 
heard others speak of those public performers 
whose morals would, perhaps, not bear a close in- 
spection. As a rule, we may assume that persons 
who speak in this sweeping and indiscriminating way, 
do not know what they are talking about. But if they 
did, their objections would prove too much. If they 
say that it is not what takes place on the stage, but 
what takes place behind it, which makes them shrink 
from encouraging the theatre, we have a right to reply 





that they have no right to single out the theatre for 
attack, and exempt from their diatribe not merely the 
other artistic professions, but social life in general. 
When you visit the Royal Academy, you should, if you 
have the courage of your convictions, look into the 
private life of every one of the artists whose productions 
decorate its walls, lest unwittingly you be encouraging 
by your presence and approval a man whose personal 
life you would feel bound to condemn. So long as we 
know nothing we have no right to assume anything. 
There is more to be said for the other argument, 4.e., 
that the London stage is in a degraded condition. 
That, we fear, is an incontrovertible fact. Well, admit 
that it is; admit that low and vulgar are mild terms 
to apply to many of the entertainments which are at 
present popular, and what follows? Surely this—that 
we are in the presence of a mass of evil, towards which 
it behoves us to bear something else than a mere in- 
different attitude. Surely we should either try to 
accomplish the impossible by suppressing the theatre 
altogether, or attempt, what is more likely to be suc- 
cessful, the reformation of it and its surroundings. 
But reform can be promoted in only one way, and that 
is by the agency of public opinion. It can influence 
the theatre as it has influenced the drinking customs 
of the upper classes of society. Public opinion, it is 
true, will not affect details; and the stage requires 
particular as well as general improvement. But let 
public opinion give the impulse, and specific reforms 
will follow as a matter of course. It will be by patron- 
ising those houses where the art, if it is not of the 
best, has at any rate a tendency to become good, it 
will be by shunning those houses where the staple of 
the entertainment consists in appeals either to the 
passions or to the vulgarity of the audience; it will 
be by extending the right hand of fellowship to those 
actors and actresseses who are truly endeavouring to 
dignify and elevate their profession; it will be by 
these remedies, in conjunction with many others, that 
we shall help to place on a proper footing that which 
must exist, and which must either become better 
and better, higher and higher; or, on _ the 
other hand, worse and worse, lower and _ lower. 
And with this principle in view, there seems to 
us to be no reason why clergymen should not attend the 
theatre. If they would not merely speak of the Stage 
as the Bishop of Manchester has done, but take a step 
which he, apparently, has some reason for not taking— 
1.€., Witness in person the plays they recommend—they 
might, it seems to us, do much not merely to elevate 
and extend the influence of the Stage in this country, 
but do much to purify public morality. To come to 
our last point, necessity is laid upon the clergy to have 
opinions about such places and the frequenting of them. 
We remember once hearing the story of how an excel- 
lent clergyman, a High Churchman, a member of the 
council of the English Church Union, was enabled to 
introduce a reform into a circus which he had visited 
with his children. He was shocked with the pro- 
fanity of one of the jokes made by the clown; 
and after the performance he wrote to the mana- 
ger stating what he objected to, and pointing out to 


.him how much exception was taken, owing to prac- 


tices of this sort, by excellent people to the theatre in 
general. The manager in reply thanked him cordially 
for his note, assured him that he had taken care to 
prevent a repetition of what had been complained of, 
and ended by saying how much he wished that respect- 
able people would visit the theatre and promote the 
welfare of such establishments by their comments and 
suggestions. It seems to us that this story shows 
clearly how useful it is for the clergy to have an 
opinion upon the theatre, based upon personal know- 
ledge, for the sake both of those who perform 
in it and of those who frequent it. It is 
such matters is so 
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slender that the clergy have so little influence with 
their flocks in respect of the real difficulties of life. 
They may be great in theological subtlety; but with 
regard to practical matters—the thousand and one 
things concerning which people would be truly grateful 
for a word of sober, sensible advice—they have, in 
general, nothing to say worth listening to, and this 
- the best of all reasons—because they know no- 
thing. 





MR. SOTHERN AND THE SEA-DEVIL. 
BY W. J. FLORENCE. 
“HH, H.”—HIS HAUNT. 


| Fagot June a number of gentlemen leased the Ste. Anne des 

Monts for the purpose of salmon fishing. This river empties 
into the St. Lawrence near Cape Chat, some 350 miles below 
Quebec. The party reached the village at the mouth of the 
river on Sunday, and as they determined to remain until next 
day, some one proposed they should devote the afternoon to 
cod fishing in the bay. Boats and tackle were provided, and 
under the direction of Pierre Mathalon, chief of the cod fishery 
at Ste. Anne’s, the party were soon in the fishing grounds and 
busily engaged in hauling in cod and skate. 


“9, F."—THE FLEET. 


The little fleet consisted of three boats, one of which con- 
tained Mr. Sothern, Mr. Henry Hogan, Mr. Cuvillier, and two 
gentlemen from New York. This boat was some half-mile 
distant from the others and about two miles off shore when the 
attention of Mr. Hogan, who sat in the bow, was attracted to a 
large floating mass some fifty feet from the boat. At first it 
seemed like the back of a turtle, save that it was of a bright 
scarlet colour. Raising the anchor cautiously, the party headed 
the boat toward the sleeping object. 


“1.8.F."—IT SHOWS FIGHT. 


When within ten or fifteen feet of the monster it raised an 
immense arm or claw, and with terrific force brought it down, 
striking the boat just amidship, cutting a V-shaped slot a foot 
wide in the vessel’s side, the fracture almost reaching the water's 
edge. A cry of horror went up as they saw this enormous arm 
again raised. All speedily took the oars to escape the enraged 
monster, which was lashing the water in its fury. 


“Ty, K."—THE COMBAT. 


Thrice Mr. Sothern struck it with a boat-hook. The arrival of 
the other boats on the scene seemed for a moment to frighten it, 
as it attempted to go towards the ocean. In passing near one of 
boats the Canadian drove his boat-hook into its head. Then fol- 
lowed a scene indescribable. Raising its horse-shaped head, with 
the boat-hook still fastened to it, a scream, as if from a locomotive, 
filled the bay, while it thrashed and beat the water into foam. 
All were now intent on the capture of the wounded monster. 
Reinforced by a number of fishing-boats from the shore, the fight 
became fierce. Harpoons, boat-hooks, and revolvers came into 
play, Mr. Cuvillier emptying his navy-sized “Colt” into the 
animal’s sides as they showed above the water. After three 
hours’ struggle the prize was captured and towed ashore. On 
reaching shallow water ropes were made fast to it, and the assist- 
ance of the villagers being brought into requisition, it was hauled 
upon dry land. 

“1, P.”"—ITS APPEARANCE, 


The body proper measured twenty-two feet in length; its 
girth around the widest part was eight feet ten inches. Its head, 
shaped like that of a horse, was covered with thick and bushy 
hair, which hung over its eyes and forehead in great bunches. 
The eyes protruded like those of a lobster, and were as large as a 
man’s head. Six larger fins, or flippers, three on either side, 
measured two feet wide where they joined the body, and three 
feet six inches wide on the outer edge. One of these fins had 
been torn by a boat-hook, and to this circumstance the capture 
was attributed. From the body of this strange creature a long 
and eel-shaped tail was attached, giving it the appearance of a 
gigantic pollywog, save that the entire colour was a bright scarlet. 






“1, M. A."—ITS MIGHTY ARM. 


I will now try to describe the single arm or antenna, with which 
the monster was armed. It was sixteen feet long, and shaped 
like the trunk of an elephant, and measured four feet in circum- 
ference where it joined the body, just behind the gills, or breath- 
ing holes, in the left side of the creature’s body. This arm, or 
feeler, had an immense pair of claws—not unlike those of a 
lobster, except that they were of enormous size, and the teeth 
being treble-rowed, and sharp as daggers. 

A MOUTH OF SIZE. 

The gigantic mouth also showed three rows of teeth as large as 

those of a whale. The tongue of this terrible sea-devil weighed 


over a ton, and filled two large hogsheads. 
The above facts were communicated to me by Mr. Sothern. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of Tue THEATRE. 


= they admit the excellence of Mr. Irving’s splendid 

performance of Louis XI., most of the critics do not, it 
seems to me, do justice either to the efficient manner in which 
all the other parts in the play are acted or to the care and taste 
with which it has been put upon the stage. 

English critics apparently consider it beneath their dignity to 
encourage young actors and actresses, else surely the clever per- 
formance of Mr. Bentley in the difficult réle of Tristan—difficult, 
because it might so easily be over-acted—would have met with 
heartier recognition; the brightness, grace, and pathos of Miss 
Francis as Marie; the talent shown by Mr. Andrews in the trying 
part of the Dauphin (usually assigned to a woman, so rare is a boy 
actor) have been more readily acknowledged. Instead of extend- 
ing to them the praise and encouragement so richly deserved, 
their names have scarcely been mentioned. 

Then the perfection of all the stage arrangements, the attention 
to every detail, the beauty of the scenery have been almost 
ignored. One scene deserves especial praise, that of the forest 
glade, with its delightful peasant dance. And how thankful we 
should be to Mrs. Bateman, for engaging real actors to perform in 
it, instead of the usual horrible figurante! Nothing has been 
neglected, nothing slurred, every scene is as dramatically effective 
as it is historically correct. How correct we can see from the fact 
that the hymn for the king’s life has not been introduced without 
historical authority, for Jean de Troyes, or at least the Chronicle 
of 1558 ascribed to him, tells us that the king had “ des joueurs 
de doux et bas instruments,” whe had to perform under his 
windows while the “bigots et bigottes et gens de dévotion” 
prayed “sans cesser 4 Dieu qu'il permist qu’il ne mourust point et 
qu'il le laissast encore vivre.” 

Some critics have, of course, indulged in the usual odorous 
comparisons between Kean’s performance and Irving’s, but not 
one of them seems to have remarked the wonderful improvements 
made in the play by the latter. For instance, the dramatic ending 
of the fourth act is entirely Mr. Irving’s, and the effective intro- 
duction of the already-mentioned prayer for the king’s life is also 
due to him. Those, too, who accuse Mr. Irving of overdoing the 
prayer at the sound of the Angelus, evidently do not remember 
what Comines and his contemporaries tell us of the king’s super- 
stitious bigotry :—‘ Le roi avait son chapeau couvert d’images de 
Vierge, la plupart en plomb ou en étain, lesquelles 4 tout propos, 
quand il venait quelques bonnes ou mauvaises nouvelles, ou que sa 
fantaisie le prenait, i baisait et se mait a genowr, quelquepart qu'il 
se trouvat, si soudainement quelquefois, gu’i/ semblait plus blessé 
d’entendement que sage homme” 

There is still one more point I cannot pass over in silence, the 
complaint that the first act of Louis XT. is tedious and unnecessary. 
Why, sir, it is the key-note to the whole play. We see the king 
reflected in his surroundings; the dreary tower, the oppressive 
rattling of bars and chains, the entry of the soldiers, the whispered 
talk of Comines and Coitier, each and all prepare us for the 
tragedy to come. As well omit the witches from Macbeth as the 
first act from Louis XI, for in omitting it you would destroy the 


dramatic unity and force of the whole play. 
Ps A Lapy. 
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Bitils of the lap. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Thursday, April 4 (in lieu of the sub- 
scription for the last Saturday of the 
season), Bellini’s Opera, 


LA SONNAMBULA. 
Mdille. Sarda (her first appearance in 
England) and M. Capoul. 
Saturday next, April 6, 
FRA DIAVOLO. 


Malle, Zaré Thalberg and M. Capoul. 
Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 
The opera commences at half-past eight 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 
A FAIR ENCOUNTER. 
Misses Lucy Buckstone and Maria Harris. 


At 8.15, 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Messrs. Howe, Everill, C. Harcourt, 
H. Kyrle, H. Crouch, D. Fisher, jun., 
Weathersby, James, Grisdale, Allbrook, 
and H. B. Conway; Miss Neilson, Miss E. 
Thorne, Miss Harrison. and Miss Morelli. 





ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 8, 
Last week of the Season. 
To-night (Wednesday). 
THE GOLDEN CROSS 
And the last act of 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
Thursday, 
LILY OF KILLARNEY. 
Friday, 
FAUST. 
Conductor, Mr. Carl Rosa. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 





LYcEUM THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs, BatEMan. 
At 7, 
TURNING THE TABLES. 
At 7.45, 
LOUIS XI. 

Mr. Henry Irving ; Messrs. Mead, Tyars, 
Bentley, Clements, Lyons, Archer, An- 
drews, &c., and Mr. Fernandez; Miss 
Virginia Francis and Mrs. Chippendale. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoLtiinesHeEAD. 
- At 7.16, 
MERE BLIND. 
At 7.45, 
OLD SOLDIERS. 

Messrs. Terry, Taylor, Maclean, Barnes, 
Fawcett; Misses Muir, Rayne, and Leigh. 
At 9.15, 

FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Vaughan, flax yy Ly Terry, 
Royce, Soutar, &c. 





ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry NEvI«tg, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 
THE LITTLE VIXEN. 


At 8, 
THE VAGABOND. 
Messrs. Flockton, G. W. Anson, Warren, 
Bauer, R. Pateman, Forbes Robertson, and 
Henry Neville; Misses Gerard, Brennan, 





Alma Stanley, Beaumont, May, and 
Marion Terry. 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At7 
OVER THE WAY. 
At 7.30 


? 
FAMILY TIES. 

Messrs. Wigan, Cox,*Marius, Grahame, 
and Penley ; Mesdames Ada Swanborough, 
Venne. 

At 9.30, 

DORA AND DIPLUNACY. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley; Mesdames 
Sanger, Venne, &c. 

TWO TO ONE. 

Mr. Carter, Miss Williams, &c. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. Bancrort), 





MaRIE 


t 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 

THEATRE, 


(ty LOBE 
At 7, 
MY WIFE'S OUT. 





At 7.45, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 
At 10, 
A NATIONAL QUESTION. 
Messrs. Toole, Collette, D’Arley, W. 
Herbert, Westland, Grainger, Bradbury ; 
Mesdames Hewitt, Johnstone, Clifton, 
Meyrick. 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuorne. 
At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 

Concluding with 


A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’Ovixy Carre. 


At 8, 
THE SORCERER, 
At 10, 
TRIAL BY JURY. 

Messrs. G. Power, R. Temple, Rut- 
land Barrington, F. Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Miss Giulia Warwick, Mrs. 
Howard Paul, Mesdames H. Everard and 
Lisa Walton. 





T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Samurt Hayes. 
At 8, 
CLANCARTY. 

Miss Ada Cavendish and Miss Fowler 
in their original characters of Lady Clan- 

carty and Lady Betty Noel. 


(jRITERION THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 





At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 


OLLY THEATRE, 
Charing Cross. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 





At 8.15, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. John Howson, Shiel Barry, 
W. J. Hill, Lorédan, Charles Ashford; 
Mesdames' Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Greham, E. Barrington, 
M. Archer, K. Lovell, &c. 


ReYALtTyY THEATRE, 


Dean-street, Soho. 





At 7.30, 
CAT AND DOG. 
Mr. J. Beyer, Miss Rose Osmond. 


At 8, 
BREAKING THE SPELL. 
At 8.15, 

LA BELLE HELENE. 

Miss Kate Santley, Topsy Venn, Minnie 
Marshall; Messrs, Fisher, Mervin, Beyer, 
and Lionel Brough. 

Saturday next, LA MARJOLAINE. 








OYAL COURT THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hare, 
At 8, 
OLIVIA. 

Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Kate Aubrey, Neville, Cathcart, Turtle, 
Nicholls; Messrs. Hermann Vezin, Frank 
Archer, R. Cathcart, Denison, Norman 
Forbes, Franks, &c. 





ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 

Messrs. Joun & Ricuarp Dove.ass. 

Bt Tt, 
EAST LYNNE. 

Messrs. W. Redmund, Byrne, Chapman, 
Percival, Hinton, Butler, &c.; Mesdames 
Neville, Rayner, Corri, and Miss Dolores 
Drummond. 

Conclude with 


THE ROADSIDE INN 
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NEILSON, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Every Evening. 
Business communications to Mr. W: H. 
GRIFFITHS. 


ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


ISS ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


ME.. HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
R. 


Louis XI. 
SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As “Dundreary.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


ME. DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street, 


Me: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


GAIETY THEATRE GLASGOW. 


All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
Business Manager, T. 8. Amory. 




















R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


MB. J. L. TOOLE. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
: Every Evening. 


ME. CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 


R. CRESWICK, 


during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 


AIR. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R . ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


In the Press, and shortly will appear. 
To be Published Monthly, and revised up to 
the 20th each month. 


“THE THEATRICAL BUREAU”; 


or, Professional Directory. 


Containing the Names and Permanent and 
Temporary Addresses of the Theatrical, 
Musical, and Equestrian Professions. 

The Directory being in an advanced state of com- 
pilation, Members of the Profession are kindly 
requested to send forward their names without delay, 
in order that they may not be omitted. 

Full particulars and forms sent on application to 
the Publishers, Messrs, H. Hotmzs & bo, 5, St. 
Vincent-place, Glasgow. 

London Agents: Messrs, Dr Frecz & Houmgs, 

31, Waterloo-road, London, 8.E. 

Me 


GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequenee ‘of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Fittsburg, Baltimore, 


























Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 

Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of aCHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

‘* The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8yvo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.”’—Era, 


‘He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, Se. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.”’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

‘We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—EZra. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CHartes Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Ilustrations. 

‘Mr. Hindley has ane ge together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 


well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 


Miscellaneous. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 

8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C. 

Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management, 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III.,” &c. : 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL SQ, 
LONDON, W.C. 








A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 
Conducted by Emity Farrurvtt, 


Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 
Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folie, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS. 


117, PRAED STREET, W. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
Sagara they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 





“MMHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsing 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—<A pply, 
CHARLES 








Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 


erent times in our social history.”’—Public Opinion, 
*¢ Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 


DE, 2, Albert-terraee, 
Knightsbridge. 
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WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 

Antiseptic Detergent, Disinfectant, The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 

the World, By its daily use, fr from infectious diseases is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 

\\ blotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous, 

i) ‘*In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”"—The Lancet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 

your office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gazette, ‘It is 
jj the only true antiseptic soap." British Medical Journal. 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR PILL. 


' “ PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Live minfectin Bs Purifying ,Aperient, the Buty, Pin extant pomnaing hese threefold properties. A — to every class, They act on the Stomach, the 
% indigestion, j , and all affecti t i rtan' 5 i i i 
Breath, and are an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Pi es). — ee ee ee 


In Boxes, 134d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Norz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World. 


W. V. WRIGHT &% CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words “‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 























ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. 


Bri ef 3 


AN HPITOME OF THE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 





“BRIEF” GIVES, 


A well-written Summary oF THE WEEK’s News. 

An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. 

A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. 

Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. 


. 


EVERY WEEK :- 


All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, &ec. kc, 
The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 

Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 

A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. | 

A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 








Annual Subscription (post-free) 10s, 10d., payable in advance. Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wyman & Sons, West Central District Post Office 
High Holborn London, W.C. 





WYMAN & SONS, 81, GREAT. QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





TO PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 


Portraits of eminent Actors and Actresses engraved from Photographs, 
with Facsimile of Signature, 


FROM 10/6 UPWARDS, 


According to size and style (faithful likeness guaranteed) ; useful for display 
cards and general advertising purposes.—Address— 


SOLON 


3, Goldsmith-place, Gough-square, London, E.C, 


SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F, T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 





WHITE LABEL, recommended,..ss..ccssssesssserarerees perdoz. 21/- 
BLUE af DU ID is ccsctcrvssacocevevsecsccesute ” 25/- 
PINK ai wery choice Old ......csescceeesesessees ¢ 27/- 


IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 
November, 1877, 





WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, &c.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution 
97B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 





MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr, CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c, 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO., 244. REGENT STREET, W. 


“‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work bas consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction,”—Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For April, 1878, price 2s, 6d., contains 
Russia and India. By Col. Chesney. ’ ; 
The British Empire: Mr. Lowe and Lord Blachford, By Sir Julius Vogel. 
Can Jews be Patriots? By Rabbi Hermann Adler. uA -: 
The Good and Evil of Examination. By Canon Barry, Principal of King’s 
College. 
Round the World in the “‘ Sunbeam” (conclusion) with map. By Thos, Brassey, 
M.P. 








Man and Science: A Reply. By Dr. Elam. 

Virchow on the Teaching of Science. By Prof. Clifford. 

The Business Aspect. of Disestablishment. 7 Arthur Arnold. 
Impressions of America: No. 2. x R. W. Dale. 

England’s Policy at the Congress. By Edward Dicey. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., London. 
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